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LATE  HEWS 


The  Government  of  India  has  announced  that  all  American  cotton 
imported  into  India  must  be  fumigated  at  Bombay.     The  minimum  fee  for 
fumigation  of  any  quantity  arriving  on  a  single  ship  is  210  rupees 
($63.36),  an  increase  of  10  rupees  (.$3,02)  over  the  old  rate.  The 
rates  (for  cotton  landed  at  the  special  wharf  for  American  cotton) 
were  increased  from  3  rupees,  10  annas  to  5  rupees,  l\.  annas  ($1.09  "to 
^1.5°)  for  square  bales,  and  2  rupees,  5  annas  to  3  rupees,  I4.  annas 
($0.71  "to  $0.98)  for  round  bales.     The  rates  are  respectively  3I1.5 
percent  and  1±2. 3  percent  higher  for  cotton  landed  at  other  wharves. 


rOREIGI"  CROPS  AITD  I1ARKET3 

Published  weekly  to  inform  producers,  processors,  distributors  and 
consumers  of  farm  products  of  current  developments  abroad  in  the  crop 
and  livestock  industries,  foreign  trends  in  prices  and  consumption  of 
farm 'product's,  atid  world  agricultural  trade.     Circulation  of  this 
periodical  is  free,  but  restricted  to  those  needing  the  information  it 
contains  for  the  conduct  of  their  production,  marketing,  educational, 
news  dissemination  and  other  related  activities.     Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  VJashingt on  25,  D.  C. 
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BRAZIL  NUT  FORECAST  ABOVE  AVERAGE 

The  1949  preliminary  forecast  of  the  crop  of  Brazil  nuts  in  the 
Amazon  Valley  of  Brazil  is  33,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis ,  compared- 
with  18,800  tone  in  1948  (revised)  and  30,300  tons  in  1947 .    The  fore- 
cast is  30  percent  above  the  10-year  (1938-47)  average  of  25,300  tons. 

The  nature  of  the  Brazil  nut  industry  is  such  that  the  market 
conditions  rather  than  the  actual  huts  on  the  trees  determine  production. 
The  Brazilian  Government  is  actively  encouraging  the  collection  of 
rubber  this  season' which  may  divert  much  of  the  labor  supply  to' rubber 
and  result  in  a  smaller  Brazil  nut  harvest.    The  collection  of  the  nuts 
in  the  jungle  started  in  November  and  will  Continue  until  June. 

•  it  ia  too  early  in  the  season  to  forecast  with  Reasonable  accuracy 
what  tonnage  will  be  brought  out  of  the  jungle  by  di's trie ts .    At  present 
it  is  estimated  about  18,200  short  tons  will  come  out  of  the  Belem 
district,  2,200  tons  from  Parintins,  1,100  tons  from  Ttacoa  tiara,  and 
11,500  tons  from  Manaus .    The  quantity  that  will  be'  'collected  and 
shipped  from  Bolivia  is  not  known  at  this  time.    During  the  1948  season, 
it  was  estimated  about  10,900  short  tons  of  unshelled  nuts  Were 
collected  in  the  Belem  district,  1,000  tons  in  Parintins,'  6'00  tons  in 
Itacoatiara,  and  6,300  tons  in  Manaus. 

'  The  1948  export  season  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small  Harvest 
was  very  successful.    The  entire  supply  was  disposed  of  long  before  new- 
crop  nuts  were  available  in  November.    The  United  States,  according 
to  Brazilian  'statistics,  was  the  destination  for  11,996  short  tons  of 
unshelled  nuts  and  England  1,245  tons.    The  total  export  of  unshelled 
nuts  was  13,640  tons.    Argentina  was  the  destination  for  240'  tons.  The 
United  States1  was  also  the  destination  for  1,760  tons'  of  shelled  nuts 
out  of  a  total  of  1,975  tons  exported.    Small  lots  of  shelled' nuts  were 
exported  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 

As  the  1949  season  opened,  exporters  were  quoting  the  following 
f.o.b.  prices'; _    '  . 

Una he lied;  8  to  10  cents  per  pound 

Shelled  unblanched;    35  to  40  cents  per  pound 

Shelled  blanched;     50  to  52  cents  per  pound 

Exporters  generally  were  not  greatly  interested  in  selling  unshelled 
at  less  than  10  cents,  since  it  was  claimed  they  would  incur  losses  on 
anything  less.    The  market  has  been  fairly  active  from  the  start  of 
the  season  with  sales  of  unshelled  by  January  reported  to  have  exceeded 
4,400  short  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  is  said  to  have  contracted 
for  3,300  tons.    A  ship  was  reported  to  have  been  scheduled  to  sail 
sometime  in  March  from  the  Amazon  to  England  with  1,100  tons.    It  is 
also  understood  that  the  recent  easing  of  import  restrictions  in 
England  has  resulted  in  considerable  interest  being  shown  in  unshelled 

(See  following  pages) 
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BRAZIL  NUTS:    Estimated  crosmerclal  prodwti-on:-  in 
specifier-countries,  l$l+8  with-comparisons 

(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 

Unshelled  basis 


Year  "      Brazil         *      Bolivia        ]  Total 


Short  tons 

Averages ;                           ;  :  : 

1943-47.'  .  14,300  :  1/  :  14,300 

1938-1+7  :  23,000  :  2,300  :  25,300 

Annual;                             :  :  : 

1930  -  :  18,800  :  300.  :  19,100 

1931   1+2,700  :  600  :  1+3,300 

1932......  :  36,800  :  2,000  :  38,800 

1933  .'«  .:  i+1+,1+00  :  2,500    ,:  1+6,900 

I93I+  '  :  39,700  :  2,800  :  1+2,500 

1935  =  :  1+7,900  :  2,700  :  50,600 

I936....   1+0,100  :  2,900  ;  1+3,000 

19.37...  r.  :  25,900  :  3,100  :  29,000 

1938  '  :.  .1+1,500  :  5,300  :  46,800 

1939   1+0,800  :  4,600  :  1+5,1+00 

19^0-  :  44,200  :  3,400  :  1+7,600 

1941  „  :  17,000  :  7,700  :    '  24,700 

19^2  :  14, 500  :  1,700  :  16,200 

1943  *  c°.  3,600  :  0  ;  3,600 

1941+  :  3,300  :  0  :  3,300 

I9I+5  ,  :  6,800  :  100  :  6,900 

1946  :  27,500  :  2/  100  :  2/  27,600 

1947  3/  :  30,300  :  100  :  30,1+00 

1948  3/  t  2/    18,800  :  100  •  2 /  18,900 


l/  Less  than  one -ha If  ton. 

2/  Revised. 

3/  Preliminary. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S. 
Foreign  Service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 
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TJIHTED  STATES:    Imports  of  Brazil  nuts, 
1946-47  with  comparisons 

(Crop  year  September/August) 


Year 

j  Shelled 

'  .  Unshelled 

j  Brazil 

:  Other  : 
:  countries; 

Total 

Brazil 

:  Other 
: countries 

Total 

Short 

tons 

Average : 
Annual ; 

2,029 
3,389 

•        3  : 

i       75  : 

2,032 
3,464 

6,393 
7,882 

:  0 
;  5 

6,393 
;  7,387 

1937-  38 

1938-  39... 

1939 -  to... 
19  to -in... 

19^1-42... 
191)2-1+3... 

1943-  44,.. 

1944-  45... 

1945-  46... 

1946-  47... 

1947-  48... 

1948-  49  2/ 


3,124 
4,330 
5,698 
7,876 
4,107 
1,739 
1/ 

0 

3,953 
3,260 
2,925 
1,043 


129 
176 
23 
272 
261 
6 
0 
0 

1 

12 

1/ 
10 


3,253 
4,506 
5,721 

8,148 
4,368 
1,745 
1/ 

0 

3,959 
3,272 
2,925 
1,053 


6,951 
9,501 
11,603 
13,705 
3,501 
3,548 
0 

1/ 

5,369 
11,739 
14,336 

6,801 


0 
15 

0 
0 
0 
35 

0 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


l/  Less  than  one -half  ton.    2/5  months.,  September  through  January, 


Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


nuts  "by  English  "buyers.    Canadian  buyers  are  also  reported  to  have  shown 
more  interest  this  season  than  last.    Altogether,  exporters  feel  they  will 
have  no  difficulty  moving  the  entire  harvest  into  export  channels,  this 
season,  though  at  times  prices  may  not  "be  as  satisfactory  as  desired..  The 
1949  market  to  date  is  in  some  ways  reminiscent  of  prewar  seasons.  The 
English  buyers  are  on  hand  early  as  was  normal  in  prewar  years,  with  the 
United  States  "buyers  not  yet  in  full  stride  on  purchases  for  the  season. 
Prices  of  unshelled  are  becoming  more  attractive  to  foreign  "buyers,  and 
approaching  prewar  levels. 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS,  GRAIN  .PRODUCTS  AND  FEEDS 

CANADA'S  SICE  IMPOSTS 
SLIGHTLY  LARGER 

-     Canada's  19^8  imports  of  rough  and  milled  rice  totaled  60.2 
million  pounds  as  against      .h  million  in  the  year  before,  and  7O.9 
million  pounds  in  the  prewar  average  (1936-i+O)  period..    All  191*6  imports 
were  of  United  States  origin. '  Of  the  total,  99  percent  was  rough  rice, 
and  1  percent  was  cleaned  rice. 


CANADA:    Rice  imports,  by  country  of  origin, 
191*8,  with  comparisons 


Year 

:                                    Country  of  origin 

!  United 
',  States 

British 
India 

:  Eurma 

Hong 
:  Kong 

!  Japan 

:  Other 
:  coun- 
:  tries 

•  Total 

Million 

:Million 

•Million 

Million 

Million 

•Million 

Million 

Unc leaned  l/ 

pounds. 

:  pounds 

.pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

■pounds 

Average : 

%'  ■ 

1931-35... v. 

12.1*' 

17.9 

5.0 

6.8 

10.3 

5i*.l* 

•  1938...... 

ll*.6 

■  5-8  ' 

l5.0  : 

i  5-6 

6.1 

1.5 

1*5.6 

1939...... 

17.2' 

5.2 

27.1*  ; 

5.1 

3.1* 

62.3 

1940  

16.8 

2.5 

12.1  : 

V  3.5 

1.9  i 

3/  10.2 

1*7.0 

1941  

36.6 

!    '  3.1 

0  : 

0 

V 

5/  1A.3 

51*. 0 

19^7  

0 

t       0  : 

0 

0" 

6 

51*.  1 

191*8  

59.7 

0 

0  : 

0 

Q 

0 

59.7 

Cleaned 

Average : 

2/  ; 

6/ 

1931-35  

3.6 

0.1* 

6.2  \ 

.1.1* 

11.6 

1938  

7.0 

.  0.3 

0  : 

'  5.5 

0 

0.9 

•'i3.7 

1939...... 

1* 

0.6 

0.1  : 

6.3  J 

H 

'  2.9 

17.3 

19l*0  ; 

5.1* 

1.9 

1.2  : 

6.9  : 

0.1  • 

15.5 

1941  

5.8 

'■  2.0 

0.1*  : 

5-2  : 

V 

0.6  j 

11*.  0 

19^7  : 

3.3 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

3 .3 

191*8  « 

0.5 

■  0  j 

0  : 

0  : 

0 

,0  : 

0..5 

l/  Uncleaned,  unhulled,  paddy.    2/  Included  with  British  India  prior  to  l  > 
3/  8.2  million  pounds  from  Brazil,    h/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.    5/  8.1+ 
million  pounds  from  Mexico,  and  5.1*  million  from  Brazil.    6/  If  any, 
included  in  "Other  countries". 


Trade  of  Canada. 
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The  United  States  sinoe  January  1,.  1944,  has  been  the  only  country 
from  which  Canada  has  imported  rice.    The  imports  during  the  5  years  1944-48 
averaged  53.3  million  pounds,  or  50  million  of  rough  rice,  and  3.3  million 
pounds  of  cleaned.    These  imports  have  been  under  international  allocation 
agreements . 

Canada  before  the  war  received  about  one -fourth  of  its  rice  imports 
from  the  United  States.    The  principal  coun tries  of  origin  in  the  1936-40 
period,  other  than  the  United  States,  were  British  India  and  Burma,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Japan.    In  some  years  important  quantities  were  also  obtained 
from  Egypt,  Siam,  and  Australia.    Daring  the  first  part  of  the  war,  Mexico 
and  Brazil  were  sources  of  rice  for  Canada. 

(Continued  on  Page  312) 
FATS  AHD  OILS 

ARGENTINE  LARD 
EXPORTS 


The  following  table  shows  Argentine  lard  exports  for  January  1949 
with  comparisons; 

ARGENTINA:    Lard  exports,  January  I949  with  comparieone 
(Gross  weight) 


Country  of  destination  " 

Average 

1947 

;  1948  1/ 

January 

1935-39 

1948  1/ 

1949  1/ 

Short 

Short 

i  Short 

Short 

:  Short 

tons 

tons 

:  tons 

tons. 

»  tons 

North  America:  : 

802  , 

Netherlands  West  Indies..: 

583 

1 

141 

10 

813 

685 

■  3,349 

.-2,725 

583  ; 

Europe :  : 

583 

127  - 

2,389 
4,234 

kh6 
817 
1,422 

6,673  - 
919 

3,755 

585 

13,207 
184 

7,719 

10,963 

16,659 

2/  46 

163  '1 

157 

27 

Grand  total  : 

S,567  . 

15,193 

20,224 

t   ... r  ,629  ' 

2/  Destination  -  Switzerland 

Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular  reports 
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AEGEIWINE  TALLOW  AND 
CATTLE -FAT.  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  Argentine  tallow  and  oattle-fat  exports  for 

January  1949  with  comparisons: 


ARGENTINA :    Tallow  and  cat tie -fat  exports, 
January  1949  with  comparisons 
(Gross  weight) 


Country  of  dostinatior 


North  America: 
Canada . . a , . . 
Cuba 

Mexico , . „ , , „ 
Others 

Total. . . . 


South  America . , , e 

Europe : 
Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia , 

Finland  

Franco      i . ..'» » , 

Italy  

Netherlands . . . , 

Spain  

Sweden. , ..»,..< 
Switzerland. . . , 
United  Kingdom. 
Others  „ . , , 


Total , 


Japan . .  ., ... :.  , 

Soviet  Union.  , 

Others  ^. . .  „.'•,..  o , 
Grand  total, 


Average 
1935-39 


Short 
tons 

7 

377 
11 
9^935 
10,330 


1947 


1?43  1/ 


Short 
tons 


15 

659 

799 


Short 
tons 

6,380 
1,984 

566 


1,473 


3,930 


1,91^ 


4,807 


21 


313 


65,240 


1,596 
611 
654 
1,238 
3,481 
2,988 
8,106 

2,513 
1,202 
19,374 
1,533 


43,296 


4,508 
661 


54,745 


4,99o 


January  

1948  if'  1949  1/ 


Short 
tons 


466 


305 


469 
608 
1,925 
3>886. 
13 
553 
.173 

■481 
36,913 
1,650 


46,671 


6,S90 
~646 


400 


.2,831 
13 

.62 


244 

260. 
.1. 


3,811 


68,133    :•  4,582 


l/  Preliminary 


Short 
tons 


19 


1,439 


3,965 


5,404 


5,423 


Compiled  from  official  sources  and  consular  reports. 
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OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 
SMALL  IN  GREECE  l/ 

Production  of  edible  olive  oil  in  Greece  in  19^8-49,  according  to  the 
final  estimate  Is  51,^63    short  tons.    This  is  68  percent  lower  than  the 
191+7-^8  crop  of  160,000  tons  and  59  percent  less  than  the  prewar  (193^-38) 
average  of  126,500  tons.    There  was  an  estimated  carry-over  of  57,000 
tons  from  the  large  l^kf-hQ  production  at  the  time  this  season*s  oil 
became  available  and  this  quantity  will  help  offset  shortages  in  19^9« 
Indications  are  that  no  large-scale  stocks  of  olive  oil  are  being  held 
by  Governmental  or  quasi -governmental  agencies  at  this  time.  Although 
the  export  of  edible  olive  oil  was  prohibited  in  August  19^8,  small 
quantities  have  been  exported  illegally  each  month  since  that  time. 

A  sellers  '  market,  continues  to  prevail  in  edible  olive  oil  and  prices 
seem  to  have  stabilized  at  a  high  level.    Speculators  are  not  disturbing 
this  situation  by  dumping  large  stocks  on  the  market,  and  small  growers 
are  selling  only  what  is  necessary  to  acquire  cash  for  essential  purchases 
Since  oil  is  so  important  to  their  economic  welfare,  growers  are  not 
inclined  to  dispose  of  their  entire  supply  before  they  have  some  indica- 
tions of  the  size  of  the  19^9  olive  crop.    This  cannot  be  ascertained 
before  the  end  of.  May  19^9. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  edible  olive  oil  at  the  close  of  19*1-8 
ranged  from  ^5«9  to  61.8  cents  per  pound  in  the  producing  areas,  while 
retail  prices  varied  from  6l.h  to  70. 7  cents  per  pound.    Prices  listed 
in  Athens  on  March  1  were  60.1  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  65. 1  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

Production  of  sulfur  olive  oil  in  19^-8-^9  is  estimated  to  be  from 
6,900  to  7,700  tons.    The  output  in  19^7-^8  was  13,200  tons.  Inasmuch 
as  the  production  in  19^8-^9  was  small,  most  of  the  output  will  be  used 
by  industry  for  making  soap  and  related  products,  with  only  a  small 
quantity  being  available  for  export  at  prevailing  world  prices.  Exports 
of  sulfur  oil  in  19^8  were  the  largest  since  1939  and  the  second 
largest  since  193^.    This  was  due  to  the  large  production  in  ighj-kS 
accompanied  by  favorable  demand  conditions  abroad.    Current  domestic 
prices  of  sulfur  oil  range  from  30.0  to  31.8  cents  per  pound. 

!_/  Based  in  part  on  a  report  from  the  American  Embassy,  Athens. 
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MALAYAN  COPRA  EXPORTS  IN  1948 
UP  SHARPLY  FROM  YEAR  BEFORE 

Malayan  exports  of  copra  in  1948  were  over  7  times 
greater  than  the  quantities  exported  in  19^7 •    There  were 
59,04l  long  tons  shipped  out  last  year.    Despite  the  sharp 
increase  from  19*4-7 ,  exports  in  1948  were  still  less  than 
one -third  of  the  prewar  average  of  191,691  tons. 

The  principal  destination  of  88  percent  of  Malayan 
copra  exports  in  1948    ere  European  countries  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom.    The  latter  country  was  sent  less  than 
4  percent. 

November  exports  of  copra  were  down  12  percent  from 
the  6,832  long  tons  shipped  out  in  October.    The  total 
quantity  exported  in  December, . however ,  was  one-sixth 
greater  than  that  in  October. 

Malayan  imports  of  copra  in  1948,  which  exceeded  ex-  . 
ports  by  nearly  50  percent,  totaled  87,664  long  tons.  This 
represented  an  increase  of  about  two-thirds  over  the  quanti- 
ties imported  in  1947,  but  was  lower  than  the  prewar  average 
by  one -fourth. 

About  93  percent  of  the  copra  imported  into  Malaya  in 
1948  came  from  Indonesia.    Nearly  all  of  the  remainder 
originated  in  British  possessions. 

Imports  of  copra  in  November  and  December  were  greater 
by  10  and  16  percent',  respectively,  than  the  6,553  long 
tons  imported  in  October. 

.     Exports  of  coconut  oil  from  Malaya  totaled  48, .276  . long 
tons  in  1948.    This  was  12  percent  more  than  the  total  ex- 
ported in  19*4-7  and  2  percent  greater  than  the  annual  average 
export  of  prewar  years. 

Exports  of  coconut  oil  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1948, 
both  actual  and  relative,  were  down  markedly  from  those 
of , 19^7.    They  were  lower  also  than  those  of  prewar. 
Quantities  exported  to  other  European  countries,  however, 
were  much  greater  in  1948  than  in  I9V7  and  prewar  years. 

Malayan  imports  of  coconut  oil  in  1948  totaled  3,031 
long  tons.    This  small  quantity  was  two-fifths  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  oil  imported  in  1947,  and  exceeded 
by  more  than  4  times  the  average  imported  in  prewar  years . 
Imports  in  November  and  December  were  almost  negligible. 
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MALAYA;    Copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  and  imports, 
November  and  December  1948  with  comparisons 
(Long  tons) 


Copra  distribution 


Country     ■  ■ 

Average 

1947 

January-October  : 

November: 

Decembc 

i  1935-39 

1947  * 

1948  1/: 

1948  l/ 

1948  1/ 

Exports 

United  Kingdom. . c 0 0 , 
Other  European  countries ♦ . . . 
Other  British  possessions .  „' . 
Hong  Kong •  ,••••.•,««,•••••••• 

Total..  /.>,.... 

57,750 
118,490 
3,242 

12,209 

6,119 

999 

:  4,969 

r 

:  991 

!  . 

1,181 
40,138 

28 
3,738 

900 
4,775 

- 

384 

6,893 
- 

i>°o4 

;  ,191,691 

7,118 

.  5,960 

45,085 

.  6,059 

.  7,897 

Imports 

Indonesia  3/«  .„....,.,....,<,. 

Other  countries (1).,,a,,„;e, 

10,617 

>  105,500 
2,134 

582 
51,877 
147 

!  484 

;  43,834 

■  3iL 

3,758 
68,298 
788 

855 

;  6,327 

9 

j  839 
.  6,705 

s  85 

""1187251 

52,60b 

{  44,465 

72,844 

7,191 

.  7,629 

Country 

Coconut-oil  distribut: 

Lon 

Average 

1947 

January -October 

November 

:  Decembc 

1935-39 

.194-7 

1948  & 

1948  V 

.  1948  i 

Exports 

Other  European  countries .... 
Other  British  possessions... 

8,857 
2,522 
24,011 
2/  3,907 
2/  1,391 
2,557 
3,864 

27,239 
643 
255 
6,674 
5,763 
2,357 
234 

:  22,662 

500 
213 

:  5,407 

•  3,602 

:  2,077 

104 

:  3,333 
:  17,673 
95 

"  3,227, 
7,154 

294 
•    6  898 

.  1,438 

66 
•  411 
441 
34 
2,957 

:  i»i65 

:  398 
•  189 
'  438 

35 
2,03c 

47,109 

43,165 

:  34,575 

38,674 

5,347 

4,255 

Imports 

British  possessions . . . . . . „ . « 

Indonesia  3_/.  a  ..,.<>,....... « 

'.  16 
328- 

.  229 

242 

1,853 

50 

!  159 
•  1,354 
49 

160 
2,852 

1 

15 
3 

573 

2,145 

1,562 

3,012  : 

1 

is 

l/  Preliminary. 
2"/  2  year  average. 

3/  Formerly  indicated  as  Netherlands  Indies. 
American  Consulate  General  Singapore, 
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TOEACCO 

DOMINICAN  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
LARGER;  3XPCRTS  DECLINE 

Acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1948-49  is 
estimated  at  about  5^,000  acres,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in 
Ciudad  Tru  i.i  l'lo ,  and  if  normal' yields  are  obtained  a  crop  of  not  ' less  than 
50  million  pounds  vill  be  produced.    Exports  during  1948  declined  slightly 
from  19'<-7 ,  -and  were  less  than  one -half  as  large  as  in  19^6.  •  Current  stocks 
of  old  'leaf:  ere  reported  to  be  higher  than  normal.' 

Tho  estimated  1948-49  tobacco  acreage  is  about  38  percent  greater 
than  the  39,000  acres  planted  in  1947-48.    It  is  reported  that  excellent 
weather  conditions  have  prevailed    this  season  in  the  tobacoo  growing  area3 
and  the  outlook  is  for  average  or  above  average  yields.    If  a  50  million 
pound  crop  materializes  it  will  be  30  percent  larger  .than  the  1947-48  crop 
of  38.6  million  pounds  and  68  percent,  greater  than  the  .1946 -*47  crop  of  29.8 
million  pounds,  • 

Exports  during  1948  totaled  only  30.5  million  pounds  as  compared  to  32.9 
million  pounds  in  1947  and  62.5  million  pounds  in  1946.    Stocks  of  1947-48 
leaf  on  hand  at. the  middle  of  February  1949 -are  estimated  at  4.5  million 
pounds  compared  with  stocks  of  1946-47  leaf  of  about  2.2  million  pounds  in 
February  1948.    This  carry-over,  which  is  larger  than  normal,  apparently  is 
causing  little  concern  as  the  trade  expects  it  to  move  into  export  channels 
before  leaf  from  the  1948-49  crop  becomes  available. 


•  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC:  '  Exports  of  manufactured  tob acco  1945  through  1948 


Country  of  Destination 

;  1945 

!  1946, 

.  I?47 

'[  1943 

:    Million  ■  ■ 

:  Million 

Million 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

s  pounds 

pounds- 

:  pounds 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg 

:  2.5 

•  3.1  

:■  5.2 

France 

!  3.3 

15.7 

7.3 

:  1.4 

Gibraltar 

:  0.1 

:       0.2  : 

.  0.3 

1.2 

Netherlands 

1.4 

13*9  . 

.    .  T..2 

7.0 

Spain  . 

;      12,8  : 

6.8 

7.5 

Switzerland.' 

0.7 

0.5  : 

0.1 

0.3 

French  Indo -China 

0\£ '  ': 

"2.4  '  ' 

.  .0.8 

Algeria 

1.6  ! 

1.2  : 

3.8 

1.0 

Canary  Islands 

1.6  ; 

0.2  S 

0.1 

1.5 

French  Morocco 

.  0.8 

1.3  : 

0,6 

1.6 

T anglers  : 

4.1 

4.6  : 

2.2 

Tunisia  j 

0.1  : 

0.3  : 

0.7 

United  States  : 

3.8  : 

0.4  : 

0.3 

Other  Countries  : 

0.4  : 

2/    5.7  : 

0.1  : 

0.5 

Total 

20.4  : 

62.5  : 

32.9  i 

30.5 

1/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.    2/  Includes  5.2  million  pounds  to  Russia. 


Source:    Dominican  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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INCREASE  IN  INDIA'S  PRODUCTION  MI)    -   ;    •  ■  ■ 

CONSUMPTION  '  OF  FLUE  -CURED  TOBACCO  • 

India's-  production  arid  consumption  of"  f  lue -cured-  tobacco  has  increased 
sharply  since  prewar,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  New  Delhi.  The 
Indian  1948-49  flue -cured -crop  is  -estimated  at  about  75  million  pounds 
from  about  140, 000  acres ,  compared:  with  45  million  pounds  from  100,000 
acres  in  1938-39.    Over  §0  percent  of  the  country's  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
produced  in  the  Province  of  Madras,  while  practically  all  of  the  remainder 
is  grown  in  the  Provinces  of  Mysore  and  Bihar. 

All  domestically  consumed  flue -cured  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes,  which  has  more  than  trebled  since  prewar.    An  estimated 
total  of  'JO  million  pounds  of,  leaf  (all  types)  will  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  I948-49-,  compared  with  21.5  million  pounds 
in  1938-39,  the  latest  prewar  year  for  which  data  are  available.    The  use 
of  Indian  flue-cured  leaf  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  has  the.fcotal 
manufacture  of  cigarettes.    In  1948-49,  it  will  amount  to  about  50 
million  pounds,  or  '68,5  percent  of  the  total  leaf  used,  compared  with 
10.3.  million  pounds,  or  V7. 8  percent  of  the  total  in  1938-39.    The  use 
-of  American  flue -cured  leaf  has  also  increased  from  2,7  -million  pounds, 
or  12.6  percent  of  the  total  in  1933-39  to  10  million  pounds,  or  I7.8 
percent  of  the  total  in  1948-49,  while  the  percentage  of  native  types  cf 
Indian  leaf  used  in  cigarette  manufacture  has  declined  from  39.5  percent 
of  the  total  in  1938-39  -to  13..  1  percent  in  1948-49. 

INDIA:    Tobacco,  by  types,  used  In  cigarettes,  1948-49  and  1938-39 


Year 

.Indian  Flue 

-cured  [ 

American 

Flue -cured 

Native  Types 

Total 

■:Million 
:  pounds  • 

Percent: 

Million 
pounds 

•  Percent  : 

Million 

pounds 

Percent 

Million  / 
pounds 

Percen 

1938-39 

I  10.3 

47.8  h 

2.7  , 

12,6 

8.5 

39.5 

•  21. 5f 

100.0 

1948-49 

:    50.0  % 

68.5  : 

■ib'.o. 

17.8 

-  10.0 

13.7 

70.0 

100.0 

Compiled  from  official  imports  and  information  from'  trade  sources. 


SOUTH  KOREA'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION  r 

AND  CONSUMPTION  INCREASES      =     1  ; 

South  Korea's* production  of  leaf  tobacco  and  consumption  of  tobacco 
products  increased- substantially  in  19.48  >  according  to,.,  the  American  Mission 
in  Seoul.    Tobacco  production  in  South  Korea  for  1948  is  estimated  at 
45.9  million  pounds  from  39,782  acres,  compared  with  31.6  million  pounds 
from  40,223  acres  in  I947  and  18.3  million  pounds  from  20,226  acres  in  1946. 
In  1948  flue-cured  production  totaled  13.3  million  pounds,  while  the  : 
remainder  was  made  up  of  light  and  dark  native  types . 
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A  total  of  28.7  million  pounds  of  leaf  was  used  by  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly  in  1948,  compared  with  about  20  million  pounds  in  1947 .  About 
4  billion  cigarettes  and  15.8  million  pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  were 
produced  in  1948,  compared  with  3.4  billion  cigarettes  and  12.2  million 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco  in  I9V7.    Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
Monopoly  has  been  unable  to  produce  enough  manufactured  products  to  meot 
consumer  demand  because  of  shortages  of  electric  power,  cigarette  paper 
and  other  materials.    There  has  been  no  shortage  of  leaf,  as  production 
has  exceeded  consumption. 


TURKEY'S  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
DROPS;  EXPORTS  INCREASE 


Turkey's  1948  tobacco  production  is  estimated  at  about  169  million 
pounds  or  a  decline  of  23  percent  from  the  record  19^7  crop  of  220  million 
pounds,  while  exports  in  1948  reached  an  all  time  high  of  108  million 
pounds,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Ankara.    The  area  planted  to 
tobacco  in  1948  has  been  officially  estimated  at  only  225,000  acres,  a3 
compared  with  320,000  acres  in  1947 ,    Reduced  plantings  in  1948  resulted 
from  lower  prices  for  leaf,  larger  than  normal  stocks  in  the  country,  and 
an  unfavorable  outlook  for  exports  at  the  time  the  1948  crop  was  planted. 

TURKEY:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  1948  with  comparisons 


Country  of  Destination 


 Average 

1936-50;  1941-45 


19^7 


19^8 


United  States 

Czechoslovakia 

Egypt 

Germany 

Finland 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

France 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

Italy 

All  Others 

TOTAL 


1,000 
pounds 

1  23,069 
2,526 
2,060 
30,490 
1,464 
2,407 
1,3^3 
426 
704 
1,146 
648 
222 
422 
5,663 
5,338 


1,000 
pounds 

35,284 
392 
12,606 
20,406 

1,242 

779 
4,494 
1,670 

172 

1,600 
288 
759 
88 

1,327 


1,000 

pounds 

59>38 
10,849 
8,688 

1/ 
2,099 
1,398 
1,160 
1,409 
1,962 


15 
139 
3,369 


;  77,928 


82,584 


93,239 


1,000 
pounds 

^9,493 
4,679 
12,858 

ll 
1,777 
1,400 

13,278 

1,120 
2,577 
10,773 
1,165 
ill 
1,183 
2,350 
5,631 


108,395 


l/    Included  in  all  others. 


Source:    Turkish  Central  Office  of  Statistics, 
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Stocks  of  tobacco    on  hand  at  the  end  of  February  19^9  are  reported 
to  be  far  below  February  1948  stocks.    The  reduction  has  been  brought  about 
by  increased  exports  and  increased  domestic  consumption.    Domestic  consump- 
tion of  manufactured  tobacco  products  totaled  39«2  million  pounds  in  I9U8, 
as  compared  with  an  annual  average  of  28.7  million  pounds  in  the  prewar 
period,  1935-39. 

Exports  have  steadily  increased'  since  prewar/    In  I9U8  exports  of 
leaf  totaled  108.4  million  pounds,  compared  with  93.2  million  pounds  in 
1947,  and  an  annual  average  of  77*9  million  pounds  in  the  prewar  period, 
1936-40.    In  addition  to  leaf,  Turkey  also  exported  over  2.6  million  pounds 
of  scrap  and  waste  tobacco  in  1948.    Exports  of  leaf  so  far  in  1949  are 
reported  to  be  much  larger  than  normal. 

Exports  to  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  much  larger  in  1948 
than  in  any  previous  year.    In  1948  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  totaled 
13.3  million  pounds,  compared  to  1.2  million  pounds  in  1947  and  an  annual 
average  of  1.3  million  pounds  in  the:  prewar  period,  1936 -39*    Exports  to 
France  in  1948  totaled  10.8  million  pounds,  compared  to  less  than  1 
million  pounds  in  1947  and  an  annual  average  of.  1.1  million  pounds  in  the 
1936-39  period.    Other  countries  for  which  increased  exports  in  1948 
were  registered  include  Egypt,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Increased  exports  have  resulted  from  a  number  of  factors.  Turkish 
officials  have  been  very  active  in  initiating  barter  and  compensation 
agreements  with  other  governments.    Low  tobacco  stocks  coupled  with  a 
shortage  of  dollar  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  United  States  leaf,  has 
caused  several  European  countries  to  increase  purchases  of  Turkish 
tobacco.    The  rise  in  cigarette  consumption  throughout  the  world  has  also 
resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  Turkish  leaf. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

COSTA  RICA'S  1948  COFFEE 
EXPORTS  SHOW  IKCRFA.73 

Costa  Rica  exported  384,000  bags  of  green  coffee  in  the  calendar  year 
1948  as  compared  with  327,00.0.  bags  in  1947-  and.  a.  .1935-39  annual  *  average  of- 
396,000  bsgs,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  :San  Jose. 

Before  the  war,  Europe  was  the  leading  market  for  Costa  Rican  coffee, 
taking  about  77/  percent  of  total  exports.    The  United  States  was  next 
with"20  percent*.    Since,  the  war  their  positions  have  been  reversed.  In 
1948  the  United  States  took  8l  percerit  of  Costa  Rica's    coffee  and  Europe 
only  16  percent.    The  United  Kingdom,"  which  in  prewar  years  imported  more 
Costa  Rican  coffee  than  any  other  country,  purchased  only  739  bags  in  1948. 
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COSTA  RICA:    1948  exports  of  green  coffee,  with  comparisons 


Destination 

Average 
1935-39  ' 

1946  ; 

1947 

1948  1/ 

United  States 

Other  Western  Hemisphere 

Europe 

Asia  &  Oceania 
Africa 
Total 

bags 
5T7011 

6,205 
306,309 

2,178  • 

bags  : 
1H9T313  : 
-    '     7,3^5  : 
55,057  ! 

:         ■  310 

bags 
26679II 
10,809 
48,147 
1,208 
29 

bags 
310,973 
11,209 
61,902 
337 

395,703 

:  252,025 

327,104 

i  384,421 

l/  Preliminary 


Source:    Instituto  de  Defenca  del  Cafe  and  U.S.  foreign  service  reports. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  increase 
production  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  country's  coffee.    On  October 
9,  1948  a  decree  was  issued  which  prohibits  coffee  receiving  stations 
and  processing  plants  from  handling  ripe  coffee  berries  mixed  with  green. 
Also,  processors  are  forbidden  to  mix  coffee  berries  which  have  begun  to 
ferment  with  fresh  berries.    The  Costa  Rican  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
imported  from  El  Salvador  an  improved  variety  of  coffee  known  to  be  very 
productive  and  immune  to  the  common  fungus  diseases.    Plants  of  the  new 
variety  will  be  distributed  among  coffee  growers. 

IVORY  COAST'S  1948 
CACAO  EXPORTS  LAEGJ2R 

The  Ivory  Coast  exported  107  million  pounds  of  cacao  beans  in  the 
calendar  year  1948,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General  in  Dakar. 
This  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  total  exports  for  the  two  preceding  calendar 
y§ar,  comprised  of  62  million  pounds  in  1947  and  63  million  pounds  in  1946. 
However,  it  is  below  the  prewar  1939  exports  of  122  million  pounds.  In 
addition  to  the  reported  1948  exports,  it  was  estimated  that  over  20 
million  pounds  of  Ivory  Coast  cacao  beans  were  marketed  with  beans  from 
the  Gold  Coast. 

France  took  about  57  percent  of  Ivory  Coast  cacao  in  1948  and  about 
51  percent  in  1939-    The  United  States  took  only  about  18  percent  in  1948 
as  compared  with  36  percent  in  1939. 


IVORY  COAST:    1948  exports  of  cacao  beans  by  destination  with  comparisons. 


Destination 

1939  1/ 

1946  1/ 

1947 

1948 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  States 

43,944 

25,562 

7,458 

18,748 

France 

62,295 

26,446 

40,999 

61,504 

United  Kingdom 

:  6,164 

8,468 

3,7*1 

Belgium 

t     .     2',  105 

5,011 

Netherlands 

2,216 

4,733 

Other 

9,282 

2,086 

9,057 

13,335 

Total 

121,685 

62,562 

61,835 

107 , 122 

l/  Includes  Dahomey. 


Source:    U.  S.  Foreign  service  reports. 
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BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA'S  1948  TEA . 

PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  DOWN    '  "  '  ':    ■  ;::   ■      1  ;  •  « 

Tea  production  in  British  East  Africa  in  the  calendar  year  1948 
declined  about  17  percent  and  exports  for  the  year  dropped  about  2k  per- 
cent, according  to  the  American 'Consulate  General  in  Nairobi. 

For  the  three  territories,  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda,  production 
was  .estimated  at  15,500,000  pounds  in  '1948,  comparing  with  18,621,000 
pounds  in  I9J+7  and  an  annual  prewar  average  1935-^9  production  of 
10,261,000  pounds.    Exports  of  '9,757,000  pounds  in  1948  compare  with 
12,910,000  pounds  in  1947,  and  an  annual  average  of  8,569,000  pounds  in 
the  prewar  period  1935-39- 

The  production  decline  in  1948  was  the  result  of  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  Kenya  Colony  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  which  reduced 
the  Kenya  194'S  crop  about.  3 ,200,000  pounds  below  I947.    In  1948,  Kenya 
produced  10,200,000  pounds,  Uganda  3,750,000  pounds,  and  Tanganyika 
1,550,000  pounds.    Production  in  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  during  1948 
approximated  I947  crops  in  these  territories. 

Tea  exports-,  of  5,946,000  pounds  from  Kenya  in  1948  were  the  lowest 
in  13  years.    On  the  other  hand,  1948  exports  of  2,321,000  pounds  from 
Uganda  and  1,490,000  pounds  from  Tanganyika  were  the  highest  in  history. 
The  leading  export  markets  in  1948  were  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
INCREASING  IN  SWEDEN  l/ 

Cotton  consumption  in  Sweden  is  again  increasing  and  has  now  attained 
a  rate  of  about  125,000  bales  per  year.    This  compares  with  121,000  bales 
in  1947-48  and  140,000  bales  in  the  prewar  period  (1934-38).  Consumption 
of  cotton  in  the  calendar  year  1948  was  about  the  same  as  in  1946  but  9 
percent  higher  than  in  I947. 

The  reduction  in  cotton  textile  mill  activity  in  1947  over  1948  and 
1946  was  due  to  an  abnormally  large  labor  turnover,  absenteeism,  and 
migration  of  workers  to  other  industries  paying  higher  wages.    A  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  labor  market  and  the  introduction  of  new  labor-saving  equip- 
ment accounted  for  the  increased  production  in  1948.    There  was  a  marked 
increase  reported  during  recent  months  in  the  supply  of  labor  as  well  as 
in  workers1  efficiency  and  the  per  capita  rate  of  production.  This 
would  justify  the  program  estimates  that  Sweden  will  reach  the  prewar 
level  of  production  in  I949-5O. 


l/  Based  on  report  by  Erkki  I.  Kapy,  Commercial  Analyst  of  the  American 
Embassy,  Stockholm. 
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After  the  war  the  high  profits  and  general  tax  deductions 
allowed  for  plant  modernization  led  to  large-scale  plans  for 
the  installation  of  modern  labor-saving  machinery  to.  replace 
the  worn  and  partly  obsolete  prewar  equipment.    As  the  produc- 
tion of  textile  machinery  in  Sweden  is  negligible,  all  equip- 
ment must  be  imported.    The  import  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
strictions introduced  in  19^7,  however,  have  retarded  the 
completion  of  modernization  plans.    The  number  of  spindles 
have  now  been  increased  to  the  prewar  level,  but  textile  pro- 
duction is  still  lagging.    It  is  believed  that  with  present 
equipment,  production  could  be  increased  by  25  percent  over 
the  present  level  if  sufficient  labor  were  available.  The 
industry  is  currently  operating  at  less  than  one  and  one -half 
shifts  per  day  with  48  hours  per  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  domestic  cotton  cloth  production  car- 
meet  about  70  percent  of  the  country's  requirements.  However, 
weaving  capacity  exceeds  spinning  capacity'  and  15  to  20  percent 
of  Sweden's  cotton  yarn  requirements  must  be  imported.  Sweden 
plans  to  increase  yarn  production  to  reduce  imports  of  yarn  as 
well  as  other  types  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  products 
that  can  be  supplied  from  increased  local  production. 

Cotton  yarn  production  in  Sweden  consists  chiefly  of  medium 
and  coarse  yarns  from  number  8  to  number  30.    l^lost  of  the  finer 
qualities  of  yarn  are  imported.    Weaving  mills  can  meet  the 
country's  normal  needs  for  utility  and  average -quality  fabric. 
However,  most  of  the  fine  and  special-type  fabrics  are  imported. 

The  Swedish  Government  also  is  attempting  to  increase 
dollar -paid  exports  and  reduce  dollar -paid  imports  to  achieve  a 
balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures  and  conserve  the 
country's  low  gold  and  dollar  reserves.    The  dollar  shortage 
compels  Sweden  to  import  cotton  from  sterling  and  soft-currency 
countries  frequently  at  prices  higher  than  those  in  the  United 
States . 

The  bulk  of  Swedish  raw  cotton  imports  have  been  purchased 
in  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  India.    In  the  1 947 -43  season  the  United 
States  supplied  only  12  percent  of  the  import  total,  compared 
with  about  80  percent  of  Swedish  cotton  imports  in  the  prewar 
years.    In  the  1943-49  season  the  United  States  has  made  only 
one  shipment --in  January  I949  of  377  bales  to  Sweden. 

Supplies  of  Swedish  raw  cotton  have  declined  since  August  1, 
19^8, ■■  due  to  reduced  imports.    Stocks  at  the  close  of  1948  were 
estimated  at  about  50,000  bales  or  equal  to  about  5  months'  supply. 
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With  supplies  of -medium  staple  cottons  tight  in  othevft  exporting  countries, 
Sweden  may  have  to  increase  imports  of  United  States  fcatton  to  maintain 
textile  production  until  the  new  crop  is  available  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

In  order  to  increase  the  domestic  supply  of  yarn  and  fabrics,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  raw  cotton  were  exported  from  Sweden  during  19^5- 
k6  for  processing  in  other  countries,  chiefly  to  Finland  and  Italy. 
This  practice  was  abandoned  in  lSkj,  and  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  dropped 
from  20,000  bales  in  19^6  to  1,200  bales  in  I9U7.    However,  the  above 
amounts  include  only  that  cotton  that  passed  through  Sweden  and  does  not 
include  substantial  quantities  which  were  shipped  direct  to    the  processing 
countries  and  did  not  enter  Swedish  ports. 

Swedish  raw  cotton  imports  have  been  subsidized  from  public  funds 
since  19^6.    The  amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  is  determined  by  the  State 
Price  Control  Board  and  varies  from  time  to  time  to  stabilize  consumers' 
prices  on  cotton  goods.    The  current  subsidy  amounts  to  about-, 6  cents 

per  pounds 

The  imports  and  exports  of  all  cotton  and  cotton  products  are 
licensed.    Stringent  import  and  foreign  exchange  controls  were  introduced 
in  March  19^7  which  now  limits  all  Imports,  particularly  those  payable  in 
dollars,  to  commodities  considered  essential  to  the  national  economy. 
The  rationing  of  textiles,  introduced  in  19^1,  was  abolished  in  November 
19^50    Prices  are  regulated  by  the  State  Price  Control  Board. 

AUSTRALIA  EXPANDING 
COTTON  INDUSTRY 

The  Australian  cotton  industry  continues  to  expand  in  spite  of  labor 
shortages  and  difficulty  in  securing  equipment,  according  to  Alice  M.  Day 
of  the  American  Embassy,  Sydney. 

It  is  estimated  that  present  equipment  is  not  operating  more  than 
60  percent  of  capacity  and  on  a  one-shift  basis  due  to  the  labor  shortage. 
However,  plans  for  expanding  textile  capacity  are  proceeding.    It  is 
estimated  that  50,000  to  100,000  spindles  will  be  installed  in  19^8  and 
19^9  adding  up  to  50  percent  of  the  present  capacity  of  200,000  spindles. 
Also.,  300  to  500  additional  looms  are  expected  to  be  set  up  adding  to  the 
present  equipment  of  about  3,000  looms.    This  will  be  a  marked  increase 
from  the  91,000  spindles  and  1,250  looms  in  operation    in  1938-39. 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  19k7-kQ  season  was  reported  at  61,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross  weight)  or  about  double  the  consumption  in  the  1938-39 
season.    However,  local  cotton  textile  production  still  supplies  less 
than  20  percent  of  domestic  needs.     It  is  estimated  that  Australian 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  cotton  piece  goods  is  2^0  million  square  yards  per 
year. but  present  local  production  is  only  ho  million  square  yards.  However, 
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present-  plant  capacity -.is  sufficient  to  produce  almoofc  all  of  Australian 
requirements  for  coarser  cotton  yarns  and  cloth.. 

The  Australian  cotton  crop  con  supply  only  2  or  3  percent  of  the  raw 
cotton  requirements  of  the  Australian  mills.    India  and  the  United  States 
have  traditionally  been  the  chief  source  of  raw  cotton  imports.  However, 
duo  to  the  necessity  of  curtailing  dollar  expenditure ,  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  been  curtailed  and  as  mucii  as  has  oeen  possible  had 
been  obtained  from  India,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  other  countries  where  pay- 
ments can  be  made  in  sterling. 

During  the  war  years  and  to  June  30,  19^8,  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment has  procured  ail  cotton  used  by  the  Australian  mills.    Both  the 
imported  and  domestic  cotton  were  then  made  available  to  spinners  at 
prices  which  were  stabilized  well  below  world  prices,'  and  the  difference 
was  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.    This  practice,  which  amounted 
to  a  subsidy  to  the  textile  industry,  was  ended  -June  50,  19^3,  and 
spinners  now  are  obtaining  supplies  through  private  trade  channels. 

Under  the  Commonwealth  Pvaw  Cotton  Bounty  Act;,  the  Australian 
Government  bought  the  domestic  crop  at  fixed  prices.    However.,  these 
guaranteed  prices  had  not  been  increased  since  19^1  and  as  production 
costs  increased  lower  returns  were  received  by  the  growers  and  cott ap- 
preciation declined.    As  a  result  of  the  lifting  of  government  control 
over  raw  cotton  and  cotton  prices,  the  19^3-49  crop  will  be  sold  at 
the  i.mport  parity  prices  for  raw  cottca,    If  present  world  prices  are 
maintained,  this  will  mean  an  increased  return  to  the  growers  for  the 
current  crop. 

In  I9V7-I18  Australia's  cotton  production  was  estimated  at  1,550  bales 
as  comparel  to  a  prewar  average  of  11,000  bales .     Irregular  rainfall  and 
Storms  caused  a  large  abandonment  of  acreage  and  low  yields.  However, 
it  is  estimated  the  acreage  planted  in  the  current  season  is  even  less 
than  last  year's  and  this  year's  crop,  to  be  harvested  April  to  June,  may 
be  no  larger  than  last  year's. 

It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  mechanical  pickers  and  other 
raechanized  equipment  will  be  necessary  to  achieve  any  large-scale  expansion 
in  the  Australian  cotton  growing  industry.    The  Queensland  Co'oton  Board 
has  been  operating  two  mechanical  pickers  over  the  past  few  years,  in 
19^8  a  new  improved  type  picker  was  imported  from  the  United  States . 
However,  it  arrived  after  the  harvest  was  over  and  the  cotton  saved  for 
the  test  was  in  poor  condition  and  little  suited,  for  nachine  harvest. 
However,  it  is  reported  the  picker  performed  surprisingl}-  well  under 
these  adverse  conditions ,  and  it  will  be  put  through  further  tests  in 
the  harvest  starting  this  month, 
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COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange: 


COTTON:    Spot  prices  in  certain:  foreign  markets 3  and  the 
U.S.,  gulf -port  average 


Market  location, 
kind;  arid  quality 

Date 
19^9 

Unit  of 
weight 

Unit  of 
currency 

Price  in 
:  foreign 
currency 

: Equivalent 
'U.S.  cents 
:r>er  pound 

Alexandria 

Eantar 

3-31 
n 

99.05  lbs. 
ti 

Tallari 
ft 

:  39.83 
38.16 
:  58.89 
;  54.30 

:  23.86 
:  25.01 
: available) 

47.75 
!  45.75 

70.60 
i  65.IO 

:  620.00 
650,00 
'  (not 

Karnak,  Good  „ - . . . . » , 0 „ . . . . . 

Kamak,  F.GCF,  

Bombay  1 

:  11 
ti 

11 
11 

ti 

" 

-Candy 

'  7§k  lbs, 
>  K 

ti 
tl 

Eupee 

it 

Karachi 

Maund 

3-30 
tt 
ti 

82.28  lbs. 
it 

Metric  ton 

tr 

87.00 
'  95.50 
:  99.00 

•  31.90 
:  35.01 
;  36.30 

289F  Sind,  S.G.,  Fine.6..oe 
289F  Ponjab,  S.G.,  Fine,,... 

Buenos  Aires 

M 

3-29 

3-30 
11 

'.  2204. 0  Ids. 
Sp.  quintal 
101 A  lbs. 

Peso 

>  3350.00 

:  (not 
(not 

:  45.24 

.quoted) 
quoted) 

Lima 

Sol 

tt 

Recife 

Arroba 

3-31 
11 

33.07  lbs. 

Cruzeiro 

215.00 
205.00 

>  35.37 
33.73 

Sao  Paulo 

it 

11 

tt 

200.00 
192.00 

32.90 
27.17 

Torreon 

tt 

Sp.  quintal  : 
101. ^  lbs.  : 

Peso 

Houston -Galveston -New 

Orleans  av. .Mid.  15/16" .... 

li 

Pound  : 

Cent 

xxzxz 

32.55 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  "by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 
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GMDIS^Mlft.IN_HRODUCTC  AND  FEEDS 
"  (Continued  from  Page  297 ) 

CANADA  DISCONTINUES 
FLOUR  SUBSIDY 

The  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  withdrew  its  flour  subsidy,  ef- 
fective at  midnight  March  22 .    At  the  same  time  price  ceilings  were 
removed  from  flour  and  "bread,  along  with  some  other  commodities.  With- 
drawal of  the  subsidy,  which  was  handled  through  refunds  to  processors, 
marks  the  end  of  the  refund  of  k6j>  cents  per  bushel  on  all  western 
wheat  processed  for  human  consumption. 

The  subsidy  had  been  in  effect  since  August  1,  1943 .    At  that  time 
the  domestic  price  of  wheat  was  raised  from  $1.55  per  bushel  to  $2.00, 
both  rates  plus  carrying  charges,  basis  No.  1  Northern  in  store  Fort 
William- Port  Arthur.    The  accompanying  subsidy,  was  se-c  at  V?  cents  per 
bushel  to  offset  the  increased  rate  and  hold  the  price  to  consumers 
unchanged..    This  figure  was  increased  to  kd\  cents  a  short  time  later. 

With  no  subsidy  in  effect,  and  price  ceilings  removed,  increased 
wheat  costs  are  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.    Press  reports  indicate 
that  flour  prices  may  be  expected  to  increase  about  .$2,10  per  barrel  and 
bread  alpout  1  cent  per  pound  loaf . 

ARGENTINA  ESTABLISHES  MARKET 
STANDARDS  FOR  COARSE  GRAINS  : 

Market  standards  have  "been  set  up  for  Argentine  barley,  oats,,  and 
rye  and  will  be  applicable  throughout  the  present  marketing  year,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  announcement  of  the  National  Grain  and  Elevator  Copimission. 
The  resolution  fixing  the  coarse  grain  standards  calls  attention  to  the 
advantages  growing  out  of  a  similar  marketing  system  set  up  for  wheat  and 
flaxseed  a  few  years  ago,  and  stresses  the  necessity  for  adopting  a  grading 
system  in  order  to  facilitate  bulk  storage  in  official  or  public  service 
elevators . 

Separate  specifications  governing  the  required  weight,  maximum 
tolerance  of  impurities  and  shelled  or.  broken  grains  for  each  of  three 
grades  are  set  up  for  white  and  for  yellow  oats.    Barley  also  has  two 
classes  considered  separately  -  malting  type  and  feed  type.    For  rye 
there  is  a  single  type,  which  includes  three  grades. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  FURTHER  *    '  ,  >. 

RELAXES  IMPORT  CONTROLS  l/ 

Further  relaxations  in  trade  controls  under  Canada's  Emergency 
Exchange  Conservation  Act  became  effective  April  1.    Individual  import 
quotas  for  Category  1,  schedule  II  —  Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  for  the 
second  quarter  of  I9I+9.  have  been  increased  to  an  annual  rate  of  80  per- 
cent of  the  base  period  July  1,  I9U6  to  June  30,  19^7  as  compared  to 
the  70  percent  quota  which  has  been  in  effect.    The  original  quota  for 
this  category  was  on  the  basis  of  50  percent,  as  established  on  November 
17,  19^7 •  ■ 


Items  included  in  this  category  are; 


Tariff  Item 
No.' 

83  Potatoes,  as  hereunder  defined: 

(a)  In  their  natural  state.. 

(b)  Dried,  desiccated,  or  dehydrated. 

(c)  Sweet  potatoes  in  their  natural  state. 

(d)  Sweet  potatoes .  n.o.p. 

84  Onions,  in  their  natural  state,  including 

onions  grown  with  tops,  shallots,  and  onion  sets 
93  Apples,  fresh,  in  their  natural  state. 

100  Grapefruit,    when  imported  from  the  place  of 

growth  by  ship,  direct  to  a  Canadian  port. 
100a  Grapefruit,  n.o.p. 

101  Oranges,  n.o.p. 
101a  Lemons 

101b  Oranges,  the  produce  of  Palestine  (when  imported 

direct  from  the  country  of  growth  and  produc- 
tion or  from  a  country  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  British  Preferential  Tariff)  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  March  and 
April.) 

102  Limes . 

!52  Lime  juice,  fruit  syrups  and  fruit  juices,  n.o.p. 

152b  Orange  juice,  grapefruit  juice,  and  blended 

orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  the  product  of 

the  British  West  Indies,  when  imported  direct 

from  the  country  of  production. 
152c*  Grape  juice  in  containers  of  more  than  one 

gallon  capacity  each. 
■^Transferred  from  Scnedule  I  as  of  January  1,  19^9  < 


l/  For  further  details,  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  8,  19^-7* 
and  November  5#  19^8. 
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This  latest  action  is  a  continuation  of  a  program  adopted  late  in 
19^8  of  lifting  import  restrictions.    These  import  bans  originated  in 
November  I9I+7  to  safeguard  Canada's  dollar  balances. 

As  of  January  1,  19^-9 ,  em bar 30s  were  suspended  on  several  agricultural 
and  food  items  such  as  fresh  and  preserved  meats  (not  including  canned  meats, 
fresh  pork,  preserved  bacon,  hams,  shoulders  and  other  pork)  poultry  and 
game,  cheese,  shell  eggs,  peas,  beans  (other  than  soybeans)  condensed 
milk,  honey  nuts  in  shell,  some  prepared  foods,  and  cleaned  rice.  Both 
rough  and  clean  rico,  however,  will  continue  to  be  controlled  under  the 
Export-Import  Permits  Act  in  conformity  With  international  allocation. 
Prior  to  January,  tomatoes,  although  subject  to  special  packing  regula- 
tions, and  lettuce  were  permitted  importation  under  open  general  permit. 
Since  that  date  imports  of  such  vegetables  as  spinach,  cabbage  and 
celery  (excluding  celery  hearts)  have  been  authorized. 

Official  announcement  lias  also  been  made  that  the  Canadian  Government 
intends  to  remove  all  remaining  import  quota  restri ct^ons  on  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  effective  July  1,  19^9 •    Open  general  permi'os  on  imports 
of  pineapples  are  to  be  issued  beginning  the  first  of  April  while  pears 
are  expected  to  be  admitted  under  general  permit,  effective  May  1. 


